Gossip in a Library

one enjoyed a career that in all points justified those
ample hopes and flattering promises.

The outward and visible mark of the citizenship
of the book-lover is his book-plate. There are many
good bibliophiles who abide in the trenches, and
never proclaim their loyalty by a book-plate. They
are with us, but not of us; they lack the courage
of their opinions; they collect with timidity or
carelessness; they have no need for the morrow.
Such a man is liable to great temptations. He is
brought face to face with that enemy of his species,
the borrower, and dares not speak with him in the
gate. If he had a book-plate he would say, " Oh 1
certainly I will lend you this volume, if it has not
my book-plate in it; of course, one makes a rule
never to lend a book that has." He would say this,
and feign to look inside the volume, knowing right
well that this safeguard against the borrower is there
already. To have a book-plate gives a collector
great serenity and self-confidence. We have laboured
in a far more conscientious spirit since we had ours
than we did before. A learned poet, Lord Do
Tabley, wrote a fascinating volume on book-plates,
some years ago, with copious illustrations. There
is not, however, one specimen in his book which I
would exchange for mine, the work and the gift
of one of the most imaginative of American artists,
the late Edwin A. Abbey. It represents a very fine
gentleman of about 1610, walking in broad sunlight
in a garden, reading a little book of verses. The
name is coiled around him, with the motto, Gravis
cantantibus umbra. I will not presume to translate
this tag of an eclogue, and I only venture to mention